Onr North East Frontier.

fifteen hundred or two thousand feet, whilst those to the North
vary from a little over three thousand to upwards of six thousand
feet. The climate of Sylhet, considerably cooler than that of the
ordinary districts of Bengal,, and free from the arid blasts of
the North West Provinces, is for a great part of the year
extremely pleasant and is seldom oppressively hot.

The physical features of the country are such as might be
expected in an extended basin such as that just described. In
ages long past this basin probably formed an estuary of the
Bay of Bengal. In its centre and stretching away to the
river Soorrnah, which divides the larger part of Sylheb from
Mymensing, are wide plains, (almost universally inundated dur-
ing the periodical rains,) on the higher inequalities of which are
perched villages with the houses closely huddled together as
if crowding up from the flood; whilst the lower parts are
occupied by swamps and marshes which never dry up. In
the drier months the plains are covered with a short nutri-
tious herbage affording pasturage to the numerous cattle which
form the chief wealth of the villagers. In the rains the
cattle are condemned to close imprisonment, their forage,
coarse jlieel grass and reeds, being cut and brought in boats
which at that season of the year form the only communication
between village and village; in the intervals however between
the rainy seasons such crops as are found in the ordinary
districts of Bengal are abundant, whilst nature has,, in addition,
provided a description of.rice, of which the elastic stems and roots
stretch with the rising flood and enable the plants to flourish
during the highest inundation.

Here and there, along the banks of rivers, are more continuous
tracts of high ground on which villages are seen embedded
in groups of feathery bamboo: and tracing the courses of the
rivers upwards the country generally rises higher, and the
villages become more frequent and more picturesque. Here and
there are considerable marts, of little external pretension, where
trade is carried on in rice, oilseeds, ghee, and dried fish, and where
may be seen boats of all shapes and sizes, the flat-bottomed and
punt-like boats of the Granges, the more graceful oolack of Dacca
and Lower Bengal, and the uncomely looking, but elastic and
sea-worthy balam boat of Chittagong, whose planks are strong-
ly sewn together with cane bands. The numerous fishing boats,
present a great variety of elegant forms, some resembling Words-
worth's ' little boat in shape just like the crescent rnooa* about
eighty feet long and very narrow, others like a duck sitting on
the water with" a raised and curved neck, and again the less